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THROUGH EDUCATION TO 
INDEPENDENCE. 





His tongue was framed to music, 
And his hand was armed with skill; 
His face was the mould of beauty, 
And his heart the throne of will. 
— EMERSON. 


When Ajax was surrounded with dense darkness 
and could not discern his enemies and smite them, 
his most fervent supplication to the gods was for 
light and for nothing more. This he deemed amply 
sufficient for the accomplishment of his bellicose 
purpose. “Give me to see,” was his piteous cry, 
“and I ask no more.” 
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The blind in these days are as eager in their 
petitions for light to enable them to surmount all 
obstacles in the pathway of their advancement and 
to fight the battle of life successfully, as Ajax was; 
but the illumination for which they plead passion- 
ately differs in character from that for which he 
begged. They do not ask for impossible things, for 
changes in the laws of nature, which nothing short 
of a veritable miracle can effect. They stand on the 
positive point of the magnet, and, being aware that 
the sullen cloud of never-ending night which envelops 
them is indissoluble, they do not consume their ener- 
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gies in useless implorations for its dissipation. They 
know that, when the mechanism of the eyes is de- 
stroyed or hopelessly impaired, the power of vision is 
irrevocably gone from them, and they do not“ batter 
the gates of heaven with storms of prayer” for its 
restoration. Instead of feeding on illusive hopes and 
of giving way to nebulous desires and unrealizable 
longings they yearn for that which it is_ perfectly 
possible to give them, for what indeed is their birth- 
right——for a broad and hberal education, which in 
their case is a real source of intellectual, moral and 
spiritual enlightenment, and which alone can release 
them from the bondage of dependence and link their 
lives to a dynamic power able to lift them to the 
highest levels of usefulness and happiness. 

In the advanced civilization of our era the imper- 
fectly taught and insufficiently trained blind persons 
are at a greater disadvantage than ever before. In 
this country, as well as in Europe, the old order of 
things has been fast disappearing of late years and 
a new state of affairs has been taking its place. A 
momentous crisis is confronting us. Manual labor is 
steadily decreasing in value and has in many in- 
stances ceased to be remunerative on account of the 
extensive employment of machinery in almost every 
department of human activity. The wide spread of 
knowledge of every kind and the rapid increase of 
general intelligence, the stupendous progress made 
in the development and utilization of the physical 
sciences, the marvellous success of the unremitting 
efforts to harness the forces of nature and to subju- 
gate them to the service of man, the universal ten- 
dency to effect gigantic consolidations of manufact- 
uring and commercial enterprises and to concentrate 
capital and control prices, accompanied by the finan- 
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cial and political consequences that follow in the train 
of such concentration, the steady propagation of the 
spirit of democracy and the wonderful feats which are 
constantly accomplished in the domain of invention, 
all these combined together have transmuted thought 
and have brought about a social transformation and 
an industrial revolution, which have changed most of 
the adjustments of the past and of the relations of life, 
have created new conditions and requirements, and 
have given rise to various occupations and numerous 
combinations in business. Indeed, economic arrange- 
ments are incessantly shifting from their old founda- 
tions and the scientific evolution of human society is 
the order of the day.. 

Owing to their great dependence upon simple 
manual occupations and mechanical arts for self- 
support, it is evident that the blind are more seri- 
ously affected by these radical changes and develop- 
ments than any other class of people, and that the 
problems, which in their case press for solution, are 
very grave and of momentous significance. 

In view of this state of things the chief duty of our 
school is to take into account the demands and exi- 
gencies of the times and to bring its pupils into har- 
monious relations with their environment, physical 
and social, as well as intellectual and moral. We 
must leave behind the past, which is “but the dim 
shadow of humanity thrown backward by the eternal 
sunlight,” and look steadfastly into the illimitable 
future, which stretches before us and which is in 
some degree to be moulded by our own efforts. We 
must follow the light of progress and break the 
shackles of tradition and prejudice which hinder the 
blind from becoming fitted to make the best of them- 
selves and which narrow their sphere of usefulness 
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and helpfulness. We must enable them to keep open 
their communication with the base of supplies while 
they are fighting the battle of self-maintenance. We 
must secure for them the means for a broader intel- 
lectual foundation, a greater development of the inner 
forces of thought, feeling and action, a more extensive 
and thorough training in the practical affairs of life, a 
deeper appreciation of the sacredness of all moral 
and legal obligations, and last but not least a greater 
power of self-reliance and self-direction, which will 
save them from being tossed “helpless on fate’s tor- 
_rent as a straw.” 


Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 


The spirit of true philanthropy and fraternal kind- 
ness is prevailing to a degree never reached before, 
and there is no danger that the blind will be neglected 
and left unassisted in their efforts for independent, 
manly and womanly self-support. One of the most 
hopeful signs of their condition appears in their. dis- 
position and eager desire to go forward and seek the 
proper ways and means for rising above the clouds of 
their infirmity, as well as in their ardent wish to learn 
to rely upon their own exertions:so far as possible. 
There are not a few among them, who, instead of 
clinging in timid helplessness to a seeing leader, or 
letting themselves sink in the waves of dependence 
and misery, are striking out and learning to swim 
across the river of misfortune. ‘They feel the need of 
a life preserver. If it is not best to procure one 
ready-made for them, let us enable them to find the 
needed help in their mind and muscle, in their 
courage and in their enterprising spirit. But let it 
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be distinctly understood, that we cannot provide for 
them the right kind of assistance by building for their 
benefit immense asylums and by supplying the in- 
mates of these abodes with food and shelter. This 
sort of aid will prove injurious rather than beneficial. 

Every measure of relief which operates to weaken 
the motives for self-help and the sense of dignity must 
be condemned and avoided as fostering the degrading 
habits of indolence and idleness, as paving the way to 
gentle beggary and as tending to block the road to 
permanent improvement. The blind must not be 
made parasites clinging to the tree of dependence, 
nor satellites revolving around the charitable organi- 
zations of special poor-houses, the real character of 
which is thinly disguised under the plausible name of 
“working homes.” It is not by dispensing charity to 
them or by smoothing their pathway of life with the 
pavement of alms, but by clarifying their mental and 
moral vision and by stimulating their power of inde- 
pendent thought and enlarging their sources of self- 
help, that we may render them active and productive 
members of society and not passive and idle consum- 
ers. Assistance given to them in any form which 
tends to enfeeble the moral fibre, to paralyze every 
motive of self-reliance and to remove all incentives to 
activity is both unwise and harmful and proves a 
curse rather than a blessing to the recipients. 

How to train the blind and equip them adequately 
for the active duties and occupations of life, preparing 
thereby their way to self-maintenance and indepen- 
dence, has always been and still continues to be one 
of the most serious of all the problems with which 
their educators have had to grapple. 

There was a time in the early history of our schools 
when it was much easier and less expensive for them 
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to educate their pupils in a practical way and fit these 
thoroughly to earn their living through their own ex- 
ertions. Then the industrial department was one of 
the prominent features of institutions for the blind, 
and, as it was very lucrative to work at one or more 
simple trades, the majority of graduates found it very 
wise to do so and to provide both for themselves and 
for those who depended upon them. But now all this 
is a thing of the past. The mechanical or technical 
pursuits in which persons bereft of the visual sense 
can profitably engage are very few in number. ‘Their 
circle, although limited already, is becoming smaller 
every year, and all the eager efforts that have been 
put forth to enlarge it have proved futile. 

Most of the institutions for the blind in America 
have tried the experiment of introducing one trade 
after another with a view of securing gainful employ- 
ment for their graduates and apprentices, but without 
avail. Such industries as seemed to give promise of 
fair profit have in turn been taken up only to be 
dropped after a few years’ experience as inadequate 
and unprofitable. 

Thus every attempt to utilize various mechanical 
arts and render them reliable sources of income, even 
to a limited number of men and women of average 
ability, has failed. That broom-making, or seating 
cane-bottomed chairs, or mattress-making, or up- 
holstery and willow work are still carried on in some 
places with a small gain or without great loss fur- 
nishes no solid proof of the value of any of these oc- 
cupations and no strong argument in favor of their 
continuance. A careful study of the matter shows, 
that in every instance of unquestionable success the 


result is wholly due either to the superior skill and 
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special local advantages and peculiarly helpful cir- 
cumstances. Those who are free from the bias of 
selfish motives and able to take a broad outlook over 
the general field of the employments of the blind can- 
not but see that so far as industrial pursuits are con- 
cerned the prospects are far from being encouraging. 
Indeed, on account of the division or specialization of 
labor and the universal use of machinery which can- 
not be safely handled without the guidance of the 
sense of sight, it is simply a question of time when 
those who are deprived of this faculty will cease to 
travel the road of mechanical trades in competition 
with ordinary workmen. In the natural course of 
things this is inevitable, and sooner or later it will 
come to pass. It cannot be otherwise. 

Now in the face of these facts what is our duty 
towards our pupils? In making plans or devising 
methods what principles shall we adopt or what rules 
shall we follow? Are we to take no notice of the 
signs of the times and of the warnings of experience? 
Shall we venture to set sail against the strong current 
of forces which are at work shaping human activities 
and giving direction to business enterprises? Instead 
of holding fast to what is right in principle and prom- 
ises in practice to level the great mass of sightless 
people up to a higher plane both socially and morally, 
shall we yield to the idle clamor of boisterous selfish- 
ness and sacrifice the interests and welfare of the 
‘many to the convenience and satisfaction of the few 
by temporizing and putting the easy devices of expe- 
diency in place of the sterner requirements of Justice 
and wisdom and science and common sense? Is it 
prudent, is it manly, nay, is it honest to ignore the 
dictates of reason and the teachings of sound philoso- 
phy and to pursue a course which would tend to 
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pauperize and degrade the blind and which would in- 
evitably lead to the erection and support of special 
almshouses for their benefit, disguised under the false 
name of “working homes?” If we do not pursue this 
course, then what shall we do? 

There is but one answer to these questions: we 
must change front. Unmoved by clamor and undis- 
turbed by the demands of indolence and selfishness, 
we must show, in dealing with a most serious problem, 
uncompromising moral courage and unflagging hon- 
esty of purpose. We must consider and measure the 
need in all its phases and proportions and then strive 
to meet it fairly and in the best possible manner. 
The great task confronting us is not how to house 
and feed and pension a limited number of sightless in- 
dividuals, nor how to gratify the wishes of those 
among them, who, aspiring to attain ease and comfort 
for themselves at public expense and without much 
exertion on their part, are indifferent as to the fatal 
results of their gain and indulge in such low views of 
life and in such perversions of their destiny as bring 
in their train demoralization and degradation. Our 
task is more serious than this. It is how to uplift the 
blind as a class, how to strengthen them and render 
them self-reliant and how to secure for them an appro- 
priate place in the social ranks, in the esteem and the 
activities of the communities in which their lot may 
be cast. In other words, it is our solemn duty to do 
everything in our power which will enable those of 
our fellow-men who live in never-ceasing darkness to 
see through their mind’s eyes, to think rationally, to 
judge correctly, to imagine sanely, to decide rightly, 
to plan wisely, to execute promptly, to sympathize | 
broadly and to be prepared to conform with the de- 
mands and conditions of modern progress. 
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In endeavoring to accomplish this purpose first and 
above all we must realize the fact that the liberation 
of the blind from the captivity of dependence and 
debasement cannot be effected by means of manual 
labor or of any kind of handicraft. It is brain work 
that will do this. It is not technical skill nor ability 
to work successfully at one or more of the usual trades 
that will obliterate the most conspicuous effects and 
check the train of consequences of the loss of sight, 
or bring about the higher development of its victims 
and turn the current of their lives to a favorable 
direction. Verily, it is not this that will raise them 
in the scale of humanity and place them on terms of 
equality with their fellow-men, but broad intelligence, 
mental alertness, thorough acquaintance with the 
principles and rules that govern business, a firm and 
comprehensive grasp of affairs, general versatility and 
adaptability, and a power of discernment and pene- 
tration in all things. A comprehensive and liberal 
scheme of education is necessary for this purpose, one 
which will enable the recipients of its benefits to — 


Rise to their task, and, be it small or great, 
Shine on it till their smile has made it bright. 


This system must begin with the kindergarten and 
end with a completely equipped high or secondary 
school, bringing our graduates inside of the gates of 
the colleges and universities of the country for seeing 
young men and women. It should provide not only 
for physical, intellectual and ethical culture, but also 
for training along scientific, esthetic and humanita- 
rian lines, oe should procure for the blind, both male 
and female, such superior advantages as would best 
fit them to share in the activities of life, to enter the 
liberal professions, to respond to the ordinary require- 
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ments of business and to discharge successfully their 
duties and obligations to society in whatever sphere 
they may be placed. It is this alone that, by equip- 
ping every individual to reach out towards his high- 
est and largest life, will help to create the best possible 
types of manhood and womanhood, and thus make a 
long step toward approaching the ideal which Emer- 
son portrays in the lines quoted at the head of this 
section. Working homes cannot do this. On the 
contrary, their natural tendency is to hinder rather 
than facilitate the attainment of such an end. Instead 
‘of being practical solvents of a perplexing problem 
and permanent sources of good, they are merely ex- 
pedients of temporary relief, pregnant with future 
evils of a social and moral character. They represent 
a system of alimony, which, born of ignorance and 
reared in selfishness, is wrong in principle, vicious in 
practice and pernicious in its effects. Loyalty to 
truth, devotion to the best interests of the blind and 
largeness of thought alike demand that we shall pre- 
vent the erection and multiplication not of workshops 
pure and simple but of special abodes for “ lazy yawn- 
ing drones,” the occupants of which will have to be 
maintained in sheer idleness or in sham industry, and 
that we shall not shrink from the penalties which are 
inseparable from a conscientious discharge of duty. 
Be the consequences what they may, we must rise 
superior to the vociferations of the day and help to 
shape the destiny of the blind in accordance with the 
dictates of wisdom and justice and not in obedience 
to the demands of weakness and cowardice. 

It is obvious, from what has been said in these 
pages, that we owe to the blind not merely an ordi- 
nary elementary ‘‘schooling” and some kind of tech- 
nical training, or the opportunity of being drilled in,a 
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mechanical occupation and facilities to exercise it 
advantageously, but a rounded development of char- 
acter and of their best and largest capacities,— an 
education which will render them strong and vigorous 
both physically and intellectually as well as morally, 
will train their senses to keenness, widen their horizon 
of knowledge, nurture their natural aptitudes, foster 
their individuality, broaden their sympathies, chasten 
their feelings, warm their hearts by the contemplation 
of noble deeds, introduce them into the ethical world 
and into new fields of duty, instil in them a helpful 
spirit and enable them to attain a wide range of 
mental vision and a great power of thought and of 
varied expression, so that they may become better 
prepared and more fully equipped to solve the prob- 
lems of life and act nobly their part in its drama when 
they shall enter upon the stage of practical activity. 
This sort of education will be for the blind a central 
sun of vast illuminating power, from which they may 
gather light and warmth and blessing. 

The ultimate ideal, toward which we are striving, 
is briefly this: — 

I. A kindergarten and primary school, possessing 
a sufficient endowment and amply provided with the 
necessary educational facilities and the best possible 
influences for training the little pupils in a thor- 
oughly rational manner and for laying a firm founda- 
tion for their physical, mental, moral, social and 
esthetic development. 

II. A grammar and high or preparatory school, 
offering a classical and an English course, complete 
in its departments for physical and manual training, 
as well as for literary, scientific and musical studies, 
and liberally supplied with educational appliances, 
apparatus and musical instruments of various kinds. 
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Its financial status should be such as to enable it to 
secure the services of a strong corps of efficient and 
wide-awake teachers, and its curriculum should take 
into account the needs, the capacity, the limitations, 
the tastes and the special requirements of the blind, 
thus making provision for a thorough cultivation and 
discipline of all their powers, so that our graduates 
may be well prepared and adequately equipped to 
enter any of the New-England colleges and universi- 
ties, or, if they cannot afford to do this, to take their 
places among the active and self-relying members of 
society. | 

III. A special fund, the income to be used in 
conferring scholarships on deserving graduates of 
our institution in order to enable them to avail them- 
selves of the superior educational advantages afforded 
to youth of both sexes by the best colleges, universi- 
ties, conservatories of music and professional or com- 
mercial schools in New England, where, in company 
with those who can see, the blind may pursue their 
studies in any branch of knowledge, in music or in 
the arts, sciences or professions. 

It may be well for us to consider in this connection 
the question whether it is right and best to found and 
support a separate college or university for the exclu- 
sive use of the blind, or, if it is not, where their 
higher education should be prosecuted. 

Experience, reflection and sound philosophy all 
lead to the conclusion, that persons suffering under 
a common infirmity are liable to certain unfavorable 
and undesirable consequences, flowing from their 
abnormal condition. These are undoubtedly aggra- 
vated by the close association of the sufferers in 
considerable numbers and for a great length of time, 
while they are lessened by constant intercourse with 
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ordinary and normal persons. The reasons for this 
are obvious. The loss of sight is not merely a bodily 
infirmity; it affects all sides of the human organism, 
the intellectual and moral no less than the physical. 
It is the unanimous opinion of all competent and 
candid judges, that the blind as a class incline to one 
or the other of two extremes of conduct. They are 
either very timid, meek, hesitating and dependent, or 
bold, egotistical, conceited and so self-assertive as to 
be almost impertinent. Owing to their infirmity, 
which tends to shut them off from the rest of the 
world and to turn their thoughts inward, they are 
very apt to think constantly of themselves and to 
take wrong views of things, which dwarf their lives 
and hinder their possibilities of growth and success. 
They keep their thoughts entangled ever in the low 
lands of selfishness and miss the glories of the hills 
of self-forgetfulness and of the heavens that bend 
over them. 

These traits and various other peculiarities of a 
similar nature, which ensue from the extinction of the 
visual sense, are intensified by the practice of remov- 
ing the victims of this calamity from their homes and 
of gathering them together in large institutions for 
the purpose of teaching and training them. Great 
and beneficent as the advantages which our pupils 
derive from the present system of educating them 
unquestionably are, we cannot but regret most pro- 
foundly the necessity which renders it imperative for 
us to bring under one roof a large number of sight- 
less children and youth, setting them apart as a 
separate class, and which is often fraught with 
consequences both evil and permanent. 

The ill effects of segregating the blind from their 
natural associations and relationships and of congre- 
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gating them together during the plastic and formative 
period of their lives are painfully apparent in their 
spirit of caste and clannishness, 1n their morbid sensi- 
tiveness, in the awkwardness of their manners and 
movements, in the narrow range of their sympathies, 
in the extremes of undue exaggeration or unreason- 
able depreciation of their personal worth and capacity 
and in various other ways. 

Now, in order that we may be able to eradicate 
some of the most serious of these drawbacks and to 
reduce to the lowest possible degree the dissemina- 
tion and growth of all sorts of uncouth peculiarities 
and oddities, we must adhere rigidly to the cardinal 
principles of the minimum of association of blind 
persons and the maximum of their commingling with 
those who can see. 3 

It is beyond question that the largest possibilities 
of the success of this class of our fellow-men in 
whatever they may undertake to do depend upon 
their ability to enter on the arena of the competitions 
of life with those whom they will naturally meet in 
the home, the neighborhood, the social and religious 
assemblies and in the world of business. 

For these reasons it is of the utmost importance 
that, as soon as our graduates are fully prepared and 
thoroughly fitted for a course of higher academic and 
scientific instruction or of training for one of the 
liberal professions or for a business career, they should 
be scattered among the ordinary institutions of learn- 
ing and not gathered again into another sort of 
receptacle of darkness and gloom, established for the 
special benefit of sightless persons, which may be 
known by the name of colleges and universities for 
them. Indeed, instead of a blessing, it would be an 
unmitigated misfortune for the blind to be kept by 
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themselves for an additional period of four or five 
years, apart from those of their fellow-men among 
whom the work of their life lies. The best and most 
vital interests demand that they should be placed in 
one of the leading colleges or best professional and 
commercial schools, in which every state abounds, 
and should be thrown with seeing young men and 
women. Jlhey must be put in a position to compare 
themselves with others of their own age and to 
measure accurately their ability so that they may 
avoid the fatal error of overestimating or underrating 
it. They must be brought in touch with the great 
forces of the world, which make progress and civiliza- 
tion possible, and learn something of the part that 
each has to play in the drama of human existence. 
Whether they desire to devote themselves to com- 
mercial pursuits, or to become teachers, ministers, 
lawyers, business men or practitioners of massage, 
they must be educated and taught and trained side 
by side with those among whom they are destined to 
exercise their calling or vocation, and must acquire 
a knowledge of the practical affairs of life and of the 
manners, notions and usages of society. They must 
come in contact with the great and moving world and 
hear and know more of its customs and interests and 
shape their own mental habits and modes of thinking 
and motives of action more in accordance with those 
of the people with whom they are to live after the 
completion of their education. 

In no institutions of learning, which may be built 
and maintained solely for the benefit of a class of 
children and youth laboring under a common physical 
disability, can any of these precious, practical lessons 
be learned. Hence the absolute necessity for funds 
to provide for as many scholarships as eligible can- 
didates for higher education may require. 
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In order to be able to reconstruct our system of 
education upon a broader and more comprehensive 
scale and to reform the school thoroughly, giving to 
it feet, limbs, trunk and head,—a completely organ- 
ized body,— we need immediately the three following 
buildings, in addition to those which we now have in 
use : — 

Firstly— A music hall in the parent school at 
South Boston, to which should be attached a suff- 
cient number of school rooms and a commodious 
gymnasium for the girls. The hall should be acces- 
sible from both departments of the establishment and 
should have a seating capacity for an audience of six 
or seven hundred people. 

Secondly.— A primary building for the little girls 
at the kindergarten at Jamaica Plain, similar to that 
which has been recently erected and has been occupied 
by the boys during the past year. 

Thirdly.— The completion of the central or school 
building at the kindergarten, which was planned in 
all its details several years ago. About one-fifth part 
of this was built in 1893 and has been ever since used: 
as a hall and gymnasium for both departments. 

These buildings are indispensable for the enlarge- 
ment, reorganization and grading of our school, and 
the cost of their erection and equipment will not be 
far from $300,000. Besides this amount an additional 
fund,is needed, large enough to yield no less than 
eight thousand dollars per annum, which sum will 
suffice to provide scholarships and loans for all those 
of our graduates who are qualified to pursue a higher 
course of academic, musical, scientific, professional or 
business feducation, but who have no means of their 
own to do so. 

The treasury of the institution has not a cent 
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that can be spared from its work and applied to any 
of these purposes. On the contrary, an increase of 
the financial resources both of the parent school and 
of the kindergarten will be imperative in order to 
cover the additional expense which the enlargement 
of the field of the operations of the establishment will 
involve. Therefore it will be absolutely necessary to 
make an urgent appeal to the public in order to raise 
the full amount of the money which is required to 
carry out the above-mentioned improvements. 

The entire scheme of reorganization in all its de- 
tails and requirements is now laid before the members 
of the board of trustees and the friends of the blind 
for their consideration and decision. I feel that there 
should be no hesitation or delay in taking resolute 
and firm hold of the matter and carrying it to a suc- 
cessful completion as soon as possibile. The time ts 
ripe for such action. If we put it off and wait for 
more propitious opportunities or for more favorable 
circumstances, we shall never accomplish much. We 
cannot afford to be dreamers and spectators, trusting 
to chance or to the gifts which the future may hold 
for us. We must make the most of the present mo- 
ment and get the best out of it. We have to cross 
our Rubicon, be the results of our action what they 
may. ‘There is no gain in tarrying longer on its bank. 
Retreat or advance must be made; and it remains 
with us either to go forward or to turn back. 

So far. as I am concerned, I must obey the voice of 
conscience and the command of duty. They urge me 
to undertake a task which is fraught with enormous 
difficulties and involves very arduous labors; but the 
call is so imperative that I have no option in the 
matter. Hence I am ready to take up this weighty 
charge with a deep sense of its gravity, yet with good 
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hope, unwavering courage and a determination to put 
it through. Cost what it may in hardships, in incon- 
venience, in anxiety and in expenditure of strength, I 
am bound to stand by it and to toil for it until the 
final victory is won. On this altar of service I am 
prepared to offer body and mind and heart and will — 
all that I am—without the remotest thought of 
‘personal emolument. 


Life is not long enough to Jet me work 
As I desire; but all the years will hold 
Shall I pour forth. 


If, contrary to my expectations, wise heads and 
conservative men decide that the institution 1s, as it 
stands, well provided and adequately equipped to 
fulfil its mission without further improvements and 
expansion, and that it is not expedient to take definite 
and vigorous measures to procure the requisite means 
for reorganization within a reasonable length of time, 
I am determined to take my hand off the plough and 
to retire to private life. I cannot do otherwise. I 
firmly and honestly believe, that a man who has a 
natural taste for routine work and is satisfied to carry 
it on upon the lines already laid out will be far better 
fitted for the place than I am. For myself, I can 
under no circumstances help to perpetuate the present 
arrangements. If I should attempt for reasons of 
‘policy or of prudence or of personal comfort to 
suppress my convictions or to keep silent and labor 
in opposition to them, it would make me utterly 
wretched. 











THROUGH EDUCATION TO 
INDEPENDENCE. 


His tongue was framed to music, 
And his hand was armed with skill; 
His face was the mould of beauty, 
And his heart the throne of will. 
= EMERSON. 


When Ajax was surrounded with dense darkness 
and could not discern his enemies and smite them, 
his most fervent supplication to the gods was for 
light and for nothing more. This he deemed amply 
sufficient for the accomplishment of his  bellicose 
purpose. “Give me to see,’ was his piteous cry, 
“and I ask no more.” 


Iloinoov SaiOpny, d0s 0’'6POadrpotow idéoGa.. 


ire blind sini -thése days are: as°:eager..in_ their 
petitions for light to enable them to surmount all 
obstacles in the pathway of their advancement and 
to fight the battle of life successfully, as Ajax was; 
but the illumination for which they plead _passion- 
ately differs in character from that for which he 
begged. They do not ask for impossible things, for 
changes in the laws of nature, which nothing short 
of a veritable miracle can effect. They stand on the 
positive point of the magnet, and, being aware that 
the sullen cloud of never-ending night which envelops 
them is indissoluble, they do not consume their ener- 
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gies in useless implorations for its dissipation. They 
know that, when the mechanism of the eyes is de- 
stroyed or hopelessly impaired, the power of vision is 
irrevocably gone from them, and they do not “batter 
the gates of heaven with storms of prayer” for its 
restoration. Instead of feeding on illusive hopes and 
of giving way to nebulous desires and unrealizable 
longings they. yearn for that. which it is perfectly 
| possible to give them, for what indeed is their birth- 
right for a broad and liberal education, which in 
! Ae case 1s a real source of intellectual, moral and 
_ spiritual enlightenment, and which alone can release 
_ them from the bondage of dependence and link their 
lives to a dynamic power able to lift them to the 
highest levels of usefulness and happiness. 

In the advanced civilization of our era the imper- 
fectly taught and insufficiently trained blind persons 
are.at a greater disadvantage. than ever before. In 
es country, as well as in fates the old order of 
things has been fast disappearing of late years and 
_a new State of affairs has been taking its place. A 
“momentous crisis is confronting us. ene labor is 
_steadily decreasing in value Bee has in many in- 
‘stances ceased to be remunerative on account of the 

extensive employment of machinery in almost every 
department of human activity. The wide spread of 
knowledge of every kind and the rapid increase of 
general intelligence, the stupendous progress made 
in the development and utilization of the physical 
sciences, the marvellous success of the unremitting 
efforts to harness the forces of nature and to subju- 
gate them to the service of man, the universal ten- 
dency to effect gigantic consolidations of manufact- 
uring and commercial entérprises and to concentrate 
capital and control prices, accompanied by the finan- 
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cial and political consequences that follow in the train 
of such concentration, the steady propagation of the 
spirit of democracy and the wonderful feats which are 
constantly accomplished in the domain of invention, 
all these combined together have transmuted thought 
and have brought about a social transformation and 
an industrial revolution, which have changed most of 
the adjustments of the past and of the relations of life, 
have created new conditions and requirements, and 
have given rise to various occupations and numerous 
combinations in business. Indeed, economic arrange- 
ments are incessantly shifting from their old founda- 
tions and the scientific evolution of human society is 
the order of the day. 

Owing to their great dependence upon simple 
manual occupations and mechanical arts for  self- 
support, it is evident that the blind are more seri- 
ously affected by these radical changes and develop- 
ments than any other class of people, and that the 
problems, which in their case press for ‘solution, are 
very grave and of momentous significance. 

In view of this state of things the chief duty of our 
school is to take into account the demands and ex1- 
gencies of the times and to bring its pupils into har- 
monious relations with their environment, physical 
and social, as well as intellectual and moral. We 
must leave behind the past, which is “but the dim 
shadow of humanity thrown backward by the eternal 
unlight,’ and look steadfastly into the ilimitable 
uture, which stretches before us and which is in 
some degree to be moulded by our own efforts. We 
must follow the hght of progress and break the 
‘shackles of tradition and prejudice which hinder the 
blind from becoming fitted to make the best of them- 
selves and which narrow their sphere of usefulness 
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and helpfulness. We must enable them to keep open 
their communication with the base of supplies while 
they are fighting the battle of selfmaintenance. We 
must secure for them the means for a broader intel- 
lectual foundation, a greater development of the inner 
forces of thought, feeling and action, a more extensive 
‘and thorough training in the practical affairs of life, a 
deeper appreciation of the sacredness of all moral 
and legal obligations, and last but not least a greater 
power of self-reliance and self-direction, which will 
save them from being tossed “helpless on fate’s tor- 
Fent as a straw.” 














Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 


_ The spirit of true philanthropy and fraternal kind- 
‘ness is prevailing to a degree never reached before, 
_and there is no danger that the blind will be neglected 
and left unassisted in their efforts for independent, 
“manly and womanly self-support. One of the most 
hopeful signs of their condition appears in their dis- 
“position and eager desire to go forward and seek the 
proper ways and means for rising above the clouds of 
their infirmity, as well as in their ardent wish to learn 
‘to rely upon their own exertions so far as possible. 
‘There are not a few among them, who, instead of 
‘clinging in timid helplessness to a seeing leader, or 
Netting themselves sink in the waves of dependence 
and misery, are striking out and learning to swim 
across the river of misfortune. They feel the need of 
i lifé’-preserver, If 1t is) not best “to *procureone 


ready-made for them, let us enable them to find the 


,needed help in their mind and muscle, in their 


_ courage and in their enterprising spirit. But let it 
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be distinctly understood, that we cannot provide for 
them the right kind of assistance by building for their 
benefit immense asylums and by supplying the in- 
mates of these abodes with food and shelter. This 
sort of aid will prove injurious rather than beneficial. 

Every measure of relief which operates to weaken 
the motives for self-help and the sense of dignity must 
be condemned and avoided as fostering the degrading 
habits of indolence and idleness, as paving the way to 
gentle beggary and as tending to block the road to 
permanent improvement. The blind must not be 
made parasites clinging to the tree of dependence, 
nor satellites revolving around the charitable organi- 
zations of special poor-houses, the real character of 
which is thinly disguised under the plausible name of 
“working homes.” It is not by dispensing charity to 
them or by smoothing their pathway of life with the 
pavement of alms, but by clarifying their mental and 
moral vision and by stimulating their power of inde- 
pendent thought and enlarging their sources of self- 
help, that we may render them active and productive 
members of society and not passive and idle consum- 
ers. Assistance given to them in any form which 
tends to enfeeble the moral fibre, to paralyze every 
motive of self-reliance and to remove all incentives to 
activity is both unwise and harmful and proves a 
curse rather than a blessing to the recipients. 

How to train the blind and equip them adequately 
for the active duties and occupations of life, preparing 
thereby their way to self-maintenance and indepen- 
dence, has always been and still continues to be one 
of the most serious of all the problems with which 
their educators have had to grapple. 

There was a time in the early history of our schools 
_when it was much easier and less expensive for them 
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thoroughly to earn their living through their own ex- 
ertions. Then the industrial department was one of 
the prominent features of institutions for the blind, 
and, as it was very lucrative to work at one or more 
_simple trades, the majority of graduates found it very 
'wise to do so and to provide both for themselves and 
for those who depended upon them. But now all this 
isa thing of the past. The mechanical or technical 
_ pursuits in which persons bereft of the visual sense 
'can profitably engage are very*few in number. Their 
> circle, although limited already, is becoming smaller 
every year, and all the eager efforts that have been 
_ put forth to enlarge it have proved futile. 

| Most of the institutions for the blind in America 
_have tried the experiment of introducing one trade 
_ after another with a view of securing gainful employ- 
_ment for their graduates and apprentices, but without 
savail. Such industries as seemed to give promise of 
‘fair profit have in turn been taken up only to be 
_dropped after a few years’ experience as inadequate 
‘and unprofitable. | 

; hus every attempt to utilize various mechanical 
jarts and render them reliable sources of income, even 
‘to a limited number of men and women of average 
jability, has failed. That broom-making, or seating 
‘cane-bottomed chairs, or mattress-making, or up- 
‘holstery and willow work are still carried on in some 
places with a small gain or without great loss fur- 
nishes no solid proof of the value of any of these oc- 
‘cupations and no strong argument in favor of their 
continuance. A careful study of the matter shows, 
‘that in every instance of unquestionable success the 
result 1s wholly due either to the superior skill and 
natural business cleverness of an individual: or to 


to educate their pupils in a practical way and fit these 


ee | 
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special local advantages and peculiarly helpful cir- 
cumstances. Those who are free from.the bias of 
selfish motives and able to take a broad outlook over 
the general field of the employments of the blind can- 
not but see that so far as industrial pursuits are con- 
cerned the prospects are far from being encouraging. 
Indeed, on account of the division or specialization of 
labor and the universal use of machinery which can- 
not be safely handled without the guidance of the 
sense of sight, it is simply a question of time when 
those who are deprived of this faculty will cease to 
travel the road of mechanical trades in competition 
with ordinary workmen. In the natural course of 
things this is inevitable, and sooner or later it will 
come to pass. It cannot be otherwise. 

Now in the face of these facts what is our duty 
towards our pupils? In making plans or devising 
methods what principles shall we adopt or what rules 
shall we follow? Are we to take no notice of the 
signs of the times and of the warnings of experience? 
Shall we venture to set sail against the strong current 
of forces which are at work shaping human activities 
and giving direction to business enterprises? Instead 
of holding fast to what is right in principle and prom- 
ises in. practice to level the great mass of sightless 
people up to a higher plane both socially and morally, 
shall we yield to the idle clamor of boisterous selfish- 
ness and sacrifice the interests and welfare of the 
many to the convenience and satisfaction of the few 
by temporizing and putting the easy devices of expe- 
diency in place of the sterner requirements of justice 
and wisdom and science and common sense? Is it 
prudent, is it manly, nay, is it honest to ignore the 
dictates of reason and the teachings of sound philoso- 
t phy and to pursue a course which would tend to 
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pauperize and degrade the blind and which would in- 
evitably lead to the erection and support of special 
almshouses for their benefit, disguised under the false 
name of “working homes?” If we do not pursue this 
course, then what shall we do? : 
There is but one answer to these questions: we 
must change front. Unmoved by clamor and undis- 
turbed by the demands of indolence and selfishness, 
we must show, in dealing with a most serious problem, 
uncompromising moral courage and unflagging hon- | 
esty of purpose. We must consider and measure the 
need in all its phases and proportions and then strive 
to meet it fairly and in the best possible manner. | 
The great task confronting us is not how to house 
-and fed and pension a litieed number of sightless i in- 
dividuals, nor how to gratify the wishes of those 
-among them, who, aspiring to attain ease and comfort 
_for themselves at public expense and without much 
exertion on their part, are indifferent as to the fatal 
results of their gain and indulge in such low views of 
_ life and in such perversions of their destiny as bring 
in their train demoralization and degradation. Our 
task is more serious than this. It is how to uplift the 
‘blind as a class, how to strengthen them and render 
‘them self-reliant and how to secure for them an appro- 
priate place in the social ranks, in the esteem and the 
activities of the communities in which their lot may 
be cast. In other words, it is our solemn duty to do 
everything in our power which will enable those. of 
our fellow-men who live in never-ceasing darkness to 
Isee through their mind’s eyes, to hae rationally, to 
judge correctly, to imagine sanely, to decide rightly, 





to plan wisely, to execute promptly, to sympathize 
_ broadly and to be prepared to conform with the de- 
~ mands and conditions of modern progress. 
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_ In endeavoring to accomplish this purpose first and 
above all we must realize the fact that the liberation 
of the blind from the captivity of dependence and 
debasement cannot be effected by means of manual 
_ labor or of any kind of handicraft. It is brain work 
that will do this. It is not technical skill nor ability 
_ to work successfully at one or more of the usual trades 
that will obliterate the most conspicuous effects and 
check the train of consequences of the loss of sight, 
) or bring about the higher development of its victims 
and turn the current of their lives to a favorable 
' direction. Verily, it is not this that will raise them 
in the scale of humanity and place them on terms of 
_ equality with their fellow-men, but broad intelligence, 
_mental alertness, thorough acquaintance with the 
' principles and rules that govern business, a firm and 
- comprehensive grasp of affairs, general versatility and 
_ adaptability, and a power of discernment and pene- 
_ tration in all things. A comprehensive and _ liberal 
scheme of education is necessary for this purpose, one 
‘which will enable the recipients of its benefits to— 


Rise to their task, and, be it small or great, 
Shine on it till their smile has made it bright. 


This system must begin with the kindergarten and 
end with a completely equipped high or secondary 
school, bringing our graduates inside of the gates of 
the colleges and universities of the country for seeing 
» young men and women. It should provide not only 
for physical, intellectual and ethical culture, but also 
‘for training along scientific, asthetic and humanita- 
rian lines, and should procure for the blind, both male 
and female, such superior advantages as would best 
| fit them to share in the activities of life, to enter the 
_ liberal professions, to respond to the ordinary require- 
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ments of business and to discharge successfully their 
duties and obligations to society in whatever sphere 
they may be placed. It is this alone that, by equip- 
ping every individual to reach out towards his high- 
est and largest life, will help to create’the best possible 
types of manhood and womanhood, and thus make a 
long step toward approaching the ideal which Emer- 


son portrays in the lines quoted at the head of this _ 
~ section. {Working homes cannot do this. On the 





contrary, their itd tendency is to hinder rather 
than facilitate‘the attainment of such an end. Inst ‘ad 
of being practival solvents of a perplexing problem 
and permanent sources of good, they are ily eXx- 
pedients of tempoxary es pregnant with future 
evils of a social and moral character. They represent 
a system of alimony, which, born of Agnorance and 
reared in selfishness, is Wrong in principle, vicious In 
practice and Sainte n its Affects. Loyalty to 
truth, devotion to the BEN of the blind and 
largeness of thought alike démand that we shall pre- 


vent the erection cad mu iplication not of workshops | 


pure and 1B but of Special abe des for “lazy yawn- 
ing drones,” the occupants of whith will have to be 
Be atainedt in sheet idleness or in sham industry, and 
that we shall not’ shrink from the penalties which are 
inseparable from a conscientious discharge of duty. 





CERO destiny of the blind in accordance withthe 
dictates of wisdom and justice and not in obediene 
#6 the demands of weakness and cowardice. 

It is obvious, from what has been said in these 
/ pages, that we owe to the blind not merely an ordi- 
nary elementary ‘‘schooling” and some kind of tech- 
nical training, or. the opportunity of being drilled in a 
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mechanical occupation and facilities to exercise it 
advantageously, but a rounded development of char- 
acter and of their best and largest capacities,— an 
education which will render them strong and vigorous 
both physically and intellectually as well as morally, 
will train their senses to keenness, widen their horizon 
of knowledge, nurture their natural aptitudes, foster 
their individuality, broaden their sympathies, chasten 
_their feelings, warm their hearts by the contemplation 
of noble deeds, introduce them into the ethical world 
and into new fields of duty, instil in them a helpful 
spirit and enable them to attain a wide range of 
mental vision and a great power of thought and of 
varied expression, so that they may become better 
prepared and more fully equipped to solve the prob- 
lems of life and act nobly their part in its drama when 
they shall enter upon the stage of practical activity. 
This sort of education will be for the blind a central 
sun of vast illuminating power, from which they may 
gather light and warmth and blessing. 

se ‘he ultimate ideal, toward ine we are weer 








bese ae ies a firm founda- 
<mental, moral, social and 


oughly rational manne 
tion for their physica 
zesthetic developme hi 
II. A grammar ad higher preparatory school, 
offering a_elassical and an aie ~.course, complete 
in its departments for physical and m@ayal training, 
a las for literary, scientific and musicak, studies, 
liberally supplied with . educational appliances, 
Am, and musical instruments of various kinds. 
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ts financial status should be such as to enableAt to 
sacure the services of a strong corps of efficient and 
wile awake teachers, and its Sugiceies should take 
into account the needs, the capacity, the“limitations, 
the tastes and the special requirements of the blind, 
thus making provision for a thorough’ cultivation and 
discipline Of all their powers, so » Aha our graduates 
may be well” ‘prepared and adequatel y equipped to 
enter any of the\New-England colleges and universi- 
ties, or, if they cannot afford to do thie to take their 
places among the active And self-relying members of 
society. fs 

Ill. A special fufnd, the income to be used in 
conferring scholarships on ‘deserving graduates of 


our institution un order to enable them to avail them- - 
selves of the superior educational advantages afforded 


to youth of¢ oth sexes by the best colleges, universi- 
ties, consérvatories of music and professional or com- 
mercial’ ‘schools in New England, wherein company 
with/those who can see, the blind may pursue their 
studies in any branch of knowledge, in musicsor in 
vhe arts, sciences or professions. 

It may be well for us to consider in this connection 
the question whether it is right and best to found and 
support a separate college or university for the exclu- 
sive use of the blind, or, if it is not, where their 
higher education should be prosecuted. 

Experience, reflection and sound philosophy all 
lead to the conclusion, that persons suffering under 
a common infirmity are liable to certain unfavorable 
jand undesirable consequences, flowing from their 
abnormal condition. These are undoubtedly aggra- 
vated by the close association of the Sueereed In 
considerable numbers and for a great length of time, 
while they are lessened by constant intercourse with 
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ordinary and normal persons. The reasons for this 
are obvious. The loss of sight is not merely a bodily 
infirmity; it affects all sides of the human organism, 
the intellectual and moral no less than the physical. 
t is the unanimous opinion of alltompétent a 
did judges, that the blind as a class incline tofone 
or the other of two extremes of conduct. Théy are 
eithek very timid, meek, hesitating and depeydent, or 
bold, egotistical, conceited and so self-asseftive as to 
be almost impertinent. - Owing to their infirmity, 
which tends to shut them off oe the rest of the 
world and ‘o turn their thoughts owe, they are 
very apt to think constantly a ieee: and to 
take wrong views of things, which dwarf their lives 
_ and hinder their possibilities gf growth and success. 
They keep their theughts eflangled ever in the low 
lands of selfishness Mod miss the glories of the hills 
of self-forgetfulness ahd/of the heavens that bend 
over them. A. 

These traits and yaridus other peculiarities of a 
similar nature, which ensue from the extinction of the 
visual sense, are intensified by the practice of remoy- 
ing the victims of this calamity from their homes and 
of gathering them together in\large institutions for 
the purpose of teaching and training them; Great 
and beneficent as the Bag nie sen which our pupils 
derive frony the present system of\ educating them 
unquestiowably are, we cannot but regret most pro- 
foundly the necessity which renders it\imperative for 
us to bring under one roof a large number of sight- 
less children and youth, setting them ‘apart as a 
separ. te class, and which is aes fraught with 
consequences both evil and permanent. \ 

The ill effects of segregating the blind from\their 
natural associations and relationships and of congre- 
Ff 
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sating them together during the plastic and formaf7 
perted of their lives are painfully apparent in“their 


spirit Of caste and clannishness, in their morbid sensi- 
tiveness, fa. the awkwardness of their pfanners and 
movements, in the-narrow range of their sympathies, 
in the ex eS. of undue exaggeration or unreason- 
e depreciation of their persorfal worth and capacity 
d in various other Ways, 

Now, in order that J 

some of the most sg) 
reduces tontne sy! 
tion and growth of all sorts of tcouth peculiarities 
and odditieg, we must adhere rigidly~to the cardinal 
principleS of the minimum of association, of blind 
persons and the maximum of their commingliigwith 
ose who can see. 
It is beyond question that the largest possibilities 
of the success of this class of our fellow-men in 
whatever they may undertake to do depend upon 
their ability to enter on the arena of the competitions 
of life with those whom they will naturally meet in 
the home, the neighborhood, the social and religious 
assemblies and in the world of business. 

For these reasons it is of the utmost importance 
that, as soon as our graduates are fully prepared and 
thoroughly fitted for a course of higher academic and 
scientific instruction or of training for one of the 
liberal professions or for a business career, they should 
‘be scattered among the ordinary institutions of learn- 
ing and not gathered again into another sort of 
receptacle of darkness and gloom, established for the 
special benefit of sightless persons, which may be 
known by the name of colleges and universities for 
them. Indeed, instead of a blessing, it would be an 
unmitigated misfortune for the blind to be kept by 





















may be able to eradicate 
ious Of, these drawbacks and to 





est possiblésdegree the dissemina- 
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themselves for an additional period of four or five 
years, apart from those of their fellow-men among 
whom the work of their life lies. The best and most 
vital interests demand that they should be placed in 
one of the leading colleges or best professional and 
commercial schools, in which every state abounds, 
and should be thrown with seeing young men and 
women. They must be put in a position to compare 
themselves with others of their own age and to 
measure accurately their ability so that they may 
avoid the fatal error of overestimating or underrating 
it. They must be brought in touch with the great 
forces of the world, which make progress and civiliza- 
tion possible, and learn something of the part that 
each has to play in the drama of human existence. 
Whether they desire to devote themselves to com- 
mercial pursuits, or to become teachers, ministers, 
lawyers, business men or practitioners of massage, 
they must be educated and taught and trained side 
by side with those among whom they are destined to 
exercise their calling or vocation, and must acquire 
+ a knowledge of the practical affairs of life and of the 
manners, notions and usages of society. They must 
come in contact with the great and moving world and 
hear and know more of its customs and interests and 
‘shape their own mental habits and modes of thinking 
and motives of action more in accordance with those 
of the people with whom they are to live after the 
_completion of their education. 

In no institutions of learning, which may be built 
and maintained solely for the benefit of a class of 
children and youth laboring under a common physical 
disability, can any of these precious, practical lessons 
be learned. Hence the absolute necessity tor funds 
to provide for as many scholarships as eligible can- 
didates for higher education may require. 
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n order to be able to reconstruct our system of 
eduéation upon a broader and more comprehensi fe. 
scale ‘and to reform the school thoroughly, giving’ to 
it feet, limbs, trunk and head,—a omen organ- 
ized bod = we need immediately the three following 
buildings, ® addition to those which we now have i in 
use : — j 

ear ca.s music hall in the parent Achool at 
South Boston, ‘to which should be by ee a suff- 
cient number of school rooms and a/commodious 
gymnasium for thagirls. The hall shéuld be acces 
sible from both departments of the establishment and 
should have a seating, capacity for ah audience of six 
or seven hundred people. 

Secondly.— A primary, building for the. little girls 
at the kindergarten at Jamaica! Plain, similar to that 
which has been recently eretted and has been occupied 
by the boys during the past Rear. 

LThirdly.— The completjon\ of the central or school 
building at the kindergaften, Which was planned in 
all its eae several years ago. \About one-fifth part 
of this was built in 1893 and has heen ever since used 
as a hall and gymnagium for both departments. 

These buildings/are indispensable for the enlarge- 
ment, reorganization and grading of\our school, Be: 
the cost of their’ erection and equipment will not be 
far from $300, goo. Besides this amount\ an additional 
fund, is needéd, large enough to yield ho less than 
eight thousand anlar per annum, which sum will 
suffice to provide scholarships and loans for, all those 
of our graduates who are qualified to pursue'a higher 
course 6f academic, musical, scientific, professional or 
busingss education, but who have no means of\ their 
own/to do so. \ 
he treasury of the institution has not a cent 
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